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PUBLISHKI)  SEMLlMONTIILY  BY  JOHN  R.  B  VRKER,  AT  TWO  DOLLARS  BLR  Ai\  ^U'l. 


To  the  Tatrons  of  the  Euterpeiad. 

In  commencing  the  third  volume  of  The  Euter- 
peiad.,  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  magnificent  promise?,  fTiough  we  have  new  in¬ 
ducements  to  more  various  and  vigorous  exertions. 
If  we  have  hitherto  been  less  sang -tine  in  promise, 
and  more  equable  in  performance  than  others,  we 
have  never  intended  to  excite  the  passionsy  or  ^rat¬ 
ify  the  prejudices  of  any  individual. — We  venture 
not  however  to  say,  that  we  have  not  written 
querdam  acriter  et  queedam  cum  bile  but  we 
say  and  we  feel,  that  our  criticism  has  not  been  em¬ 
bittered  by  personal  rancour,  and  that  we  have  not 
sheltered  ourselves  behind  the  shield  of  invisi¬ 
bility,  in  order  to  cast  with  impunity,  the  poisoner! 
weapons  of  dishonorable  warfare.  We  have  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves,  if  not  the  publick,  when  we  havf 
exposed  the  errors  of  ignorance,  or  checked  the. 
presuniptuou.«ne8s  of  vanity,  we  hope  to  encourage 
the  rare  spirit  of  learned  labour,  and  to  promote  the 
Cituse  of  correct  criticism,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  every 
species  of  musical  intelligence. 

We  shall  go  on  with  cheerfulness  in  the  course 
we  have  began. grateful  for  the  patronage  with  which 
we  are  honored.  In  order  to  make  our  work  more  gen¬ 
erally  circulated,  we  begin  this  volume  with  aug¬ 
mented  resources,improved  in  shape,  and  at  a  reduced 
price.  Boston,  March  30,  1822. 

COND1TIOKS. 

The  third  volume  of  The  Euterpeiad,  or  Mu- 
ticbl  Intelligervcer,  is  published  semi-monthly  on 
Saturdays,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
Mu'ical  Intelligence, and  contains  a  sheet  of  musi* 
with  each  number  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  half  yearly  in  advance, 

TliC  MI  NERVI  AD,  devoted  to  Literature  and 
Amusement  for  the  Ladies,  is  published  semi-monMi- 
ly  on  Saturdays,  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  paya¬ 
ble  half  yearly  in  advance. 

The  above  publications  may  be  had  in  connection 
at  Three  Dollars  pc€  annum,  or  Two  Dollars  sepa¬ 
rate,  by  JOHN  R.  PARKER. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  2d  volume  of  the  Eu- 
terpeiad.  or  Musical  Intelligencer  and  Ladies'^  Ga- 
BtUcy  for  sale  bound,  JVb.  2,  Milk  Street, 


ELEMEJ^TS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 

The  character  of  a  nation  has  been  thought 
to  be  intluencjed  in  no  small  degree  by  its  a- 
musements.  ,  In  the  present  age  when  music  . 
ranks  next  to  literature  itself  among  the  na¬ 
tional  pursuits,  and  when  Singing  is  so  prom¬ 
inent -a  feature  among  the  pleasures  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  it  appears  to  be  ;ui  object  worthy 
of  the  science,  to  aim  at  the  conservation  of 
the  great  foundations  of  our  national  taste, 
and  to  establish,  if  practicable,  upon  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  philosoplsical  principles, 

A  SCHOOL  OF  OUR  OWN.  Foc  a  long  period  Eng¬ 
lish  music,  properly  so  called,  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared.  At  this  time  it  would  be  difhcult 
to  describe  the  composiiio.is  of  our  country¬ 
men.  For  although  the  simple  grandeur,  the 
pure  and  nervous  cast  of  sentnneut  which  a[> 
pear  to  me  to  constitute  the  original  charac¬ 
teristics  of  English  writing  and  of  English  ex^ 
ecution,  are  not  absolutely  obbtented,  they 
are  lapsing  fast  into  the  fascinating  languor 
and  delightful  facility  of  Italian  art.  1  cannot 
help  thinking  we  are  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
acquirement  that  enables  us  to  compare  and 
oiass  the  materials  we  have  been  so  long  a- 
massing.  We  ought  at  least  to  begin  the 
'Vork  of  arrangement,  to  support  by  our  nat¬ 
ural  strength  the  delicacy  of  our  exotic  ele* 
ganco,  and  to  d.versify  and  adorn  with  the 
collecied  grrxes  of  foreign  study,  the  severer 
virtues  of  native  growth.  We  have  no  oth- 
ar  defence  against  the  arts  of  Italy,  who  are 
now  alluring  our  musiciaas  into  an  alliance 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  in  the  ex- 
imction  of  the  name  of  English  music,  and  in 
our  annexation  to  the  musical  conquests  of 
tliat  country,  which  enslaves,  as  lier  Capua 
iid  the  army  of  the  Carthagin  an,  by  volup¬ 
tuous  insinuation.  A  friend  of  nuiic  was  con¬ 
versing  upon  the  subject  with 
a  public  singer  of  great  eminence,  and  he 
li  ippened  to  say  that  he  beiievcd  the  phiioff- 
ophy  o.^ singing  was  very  little  undersioood  ; 
the  phrase  seemed  so  perfectly  unintelligible 
and  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  good  breeding 
•alone  rcsti*ained  this  really  accomplished  w’O- 
man  from  Faugliing  in  his  fiice.  1  have  bov."- 
ever,  long  conceived  that  something  Eke  an 
essay  towards  founding  a  school  of  EngLsh 
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To  the  Falrons  of  the  Kuterpeiad. 

In  commencing  the  third  volume  of  The  Euter- 
pelad^  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  mag^niffeent  promises,  though  we  have  new  in¬ 
ducements  to  more  various  and  vigorous  exertions. 
If  we  have  hitherto  been  less  sang  jsine  in  promise, 
and  more  equable  in  performance  than  others,  we 
have  never  intended  to  excite /^e  passions^  or  grat¬ 
ify  the  prejudices  of  any  indiviaucil. — vVe  venture 
not  however  to  say,  that  we  have  not  written 
qu(rdam  acriier  et  quadam  cum  bile  but  we 
say  and  we  feel,  that  our  criticism  has  not  been  em¬ 
bittered  by  personal  rancour,  and  that  we  have  not 
sheltered  ourselves  behind  the  shield  of  invisi¬ 
bility,  in  order  to  cast  with  impunity,  the  poisoned 
weapons  of  dishonorable  warfare.  We  have  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves,  if  not  the  pubiick,  when  we  hav^- 
exposed  the  errors  of  ignorance,  or  checked  the. 
presumptuousness  of  vanity,  we  hope  to  encourage 
the  rare  spirit  of  learned  labour,  and  to  promote  tlw* 
Cituse  of  correct  criticism,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  every 
species  of  musical  intelligence. 

We  shall  go  on  with  cheerfulness  in  the  course 
we  have  began. grateful  for  the  patronage  with  which 
we  are  honored.  In  order  to  make  our  work  more  ge»»- 
crally  circulated,  we  begin  this  volume  with  aug¬ 
mented  resources, improved  in  shape,  and  at  a  reduced 
price.  Boston^  March  30,  1822. 

COJ^DITIOjYS. 

The  third  volume  of  The  EuTERPEtAD,  or  Mu¬ 
sical  Intelligencer,  is  published  semi-monthly  on 
Saturdays,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of 
Mu'icai  Intelligence,  and  contains  a  sheet  of  musl* 
with  each  number  at  Two  Dollars  per  annum,  pay¬ 
able  half  yearly  in  advance, 

TUc  MI  NERVI  AD,  devoted  to  Literature  and 
Amusement  for  the  Ladies,  is  published  semi-monUi- 
ly  on  Saturdays,  at  Two  Dollars  per  aunum,  paya¬ 
ble  half  yearly  in  advance. 

The  above  publications  may  be  had  in  connection 
at  Three  Dollars  po*  annum,  or  Two  Dollars  sepa¬ 
rate,  by  JOHN  H.  PARKI  R. 

A  few  complete  sets  of  the  2d  volume  of  the  Eu- 
terpeiad,  or  Musical  Intelligencer  and  Ladies'*  Ga- 
$tti€y  for  talc  bound,  JYo.  2,  Milk  Street.  y 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  SCIENCE. 

The  character  of  a  nation  has  been  thought 
to  be  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by  its  a- 
musements.  In  the  present  age  when  music  . 
ranks  next  to  literature  itself  among  the  na¬ 
tional  pursuits,  and  when  Singing  is  so  prom¬ 
inent  a  feature  among  the  pleasures  of  do¬ 
mestic  life,  it  appears  to  be  jm  object  wortny 
of  the  science,  to  aim  at  the  conservation  of 
the  great  foundations  of  our  national  taste, 
and  to  establish,  if  practicable,  upon  some¬ 
thing  approaching  to  philosopliical  principles, 

A  SCHOOL  OF  oun  OWN.  Foc  a  long  period  Eng¬ 
lish  music,  properly  so  called,  has  almost  dis- 
.appeared.  At  this  time  it  would  be  diflicuit 
to  describe  the  composiiio.is  of  our  country¬ 
men.  For  although  the  simple  grandeur,  the 
pure  and  nervous  cast  of  sentiment  which  af> 
pear  to  me  to  constitute  the  original  charac¬ 
teristics  of  English  writing  and  of  English  ex^ 
ecution,  are  not  absolutely  obliterated,  they 
are  lapsing  fast  into  the  fascinating  languor 
and  delightful  facility  of  Italian  art.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  we  are  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
acquirement  that  enables  us  to  compare  and 
oiass  the  materials  we  have  been  so  long  a- 
massing.  We  ought  at  least  to  begin  the 
A  ork  of  arrangement,  to  support  by  our  nat¬ 
ural  strength  the  delicacy  of  our  exotic  ele¬ 
gance,  and  to  d. versify  and  adorn  with  the 
coilecied  grrxes  of  foreign  study,  the  severer 
virtues  of  native  growth.  We  have  no  oth¬ 
er  defence  against  the  arts  of  Italy,  who  are 
now  alluring  our  musicians  into  an  alLauce 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  terminate  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  name  of  English  music,  and  la 
our  annexation  to  the  musical  conquests  of 
tliat  country,  which  en.slaves,  as  her  Capua 
did  the  array  of  the  CarthagHvan,  by  volup¬ 
tuous  Insinuation.  A  fnend  of  inuic  was  con¬ 
versing  upon  the  subject  with 
i  |niblic  singer  of  great  cnrlnence,  and  he 
li  ippened  to  say  that  he  believed  the  phiios- 
ophy  of  singing  was  very  little  undersioood  ; 
the  phrase  seemed  so  jiericctly  unintelligible 
and  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  good  breeding 
alone  restrained  this  really  accomplished  wo¬ 
man  from  laugidng  in  Ins  fice.  1  have  how¬ 
ever,  long  conceived  that  something  Eke 
essay  towards  fouadoig  a  school  of  Enghsh 
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flinging  might  he  successfiilly  made.  The  digests  of  the  principles  of  art.  In  a  word  they 
fact  of  the  pleasure  which  singing  affords  be-  teach  us  to  think.  I  may  shelter  myself  un- 
ing  entirely  effected  by  means  of  tone^  and  a  der  the  weighty  authority  of  Dr.  Burney, 
notion  that  language  could  not  possibly  con-  when  I  say  that  the  class  of  persons  to  whom 
vey  any  distinct  idea  of  tone,  for  a  long  time  I  allude  are  much  in  want  of  such  a  stimulus, 
deterred  me  from  prosecuting  the  attempt.  The  members  of  the  profession  commonly 
This,  though  a  difficulty  of  apparent  magni-  speaking  are  too  intensely  employed  in  the 
tude,  will  not  be  found  so  important  as  it  mechanical  exercise  of  their  art,  and  not  un¬ 
seems.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  effects  of  frequently  too  remissly  educated  to  be  able 
singing  depend  much  upon  tone. — But  it  does  to  draw  rules  from  observation,  to  extract  a 
not  follow  that  tone  is  of  but  one  kind.  Nor  system  from  the  works  of  artists,  or  to  dis- 
is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  further  tinguish  and  arrange  the  emotions  and  senti- 
than  to  instruct  the  student  to  obtain  it  pure,  ments  of  the  mind  that  so  greatly  contribute 
No  other  definition  is  required  for  a  work  of  to  vocal  .excellence,  and  constitute  theimnru- 
this  kind.  Nature  and  the  master,  (without  table  principles  of  the  science.  Amateurs 
whom  let  no  one  hope  to  become  a  singer)  are  almost  to  a  man  the  followers  of  a  mas- 
and  an  attentive  remembrance  and  imitation  ter.  Hence  a  name  is  the  customary  apolo- 
of  those  tones  of  every  individual  voice  that  gy  for  a  defect,  and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy 
produce  good  effects,  must  do  the  rest.  matter  to  outweigh  such  an  authority.  Er- 

Amongst  all  the  private  singers  I  have  rors  are  stamped  at  the  mint  of  prescription 
heard,  1  do  not  remember  one,  who  did  not  and  become  current.  And  what  can  counter- 
obviously  study  upon  a  model.  Such  a  course  balance  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  or  Mr. 
indeed  is  to  be  expected.  But  commonly  the  C.  “  who  has  stood  the  test  of  public  appro- 
ear  is  seduced  by  the  striking  and  prominent  bat  ion  as  the  first  singer  in  the  metropolis 
parts  of  what  we  hear,  and  these  are  too  of-  for  years  ?”  In  two  words,  established  princi- 
ten  the  defects  of  a  public  singer.  A  combi-  pies  ;  what  this  test  of  public  approbation” 
nation  of  nothing  but  defects  may  sometimes  really  is,an  anecdote  will,perhapshelptoeluci- 
be  found  in  one  imitator  if  he  happens  to  pos-  date.  I  was  standing  by  a  friend  in  the  aisie 
sess  the  talent  in  a  great  degree.  For  errors  of  a  church  where  Bartleman  was  singing 
of  this  description  there  is  at  present  no  rem-  ^Shall  I  in  Mamre'^s fertile  plains.^— A  gentleman 
edy,  because  there  are  no  principles.  The  upon  whose  judgment  universal  deference  a- 
art  is  purely  mimetic.  *  It  may  perhaps  be  waited,  came  up  ; — he  sings  very  finely,” 
asserted  that  there  exist  at  this  moment  an  said  my  friend  !  ‘‘  O  !  Tears  such  as  tender 
English  school  and  an  Italian  school  in  this  fathers  shed^^"'  replied  the  critic  with  authority, 
country.  There  is  I  grant  much  talk  about  nobody.  Sir,  can  sing  it  like  him,”  and  on 
both  ;  but  1  have  rarely  heard  or  conversed  he  passed  to  enlighten  the  next  circle  he 
with  a  public  singer  or  master  who  could  do  condescended  to  join.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
more  than  produce  an  effect  ;  the  cause  is  higher  classes  who  very  much  support  the 
always  variously  attributed.  If  this  be  true,  public  concerts  in  London,  may  be  said  not  to 
there  is  no  school  ;  the  elements  of  instruc-  think  at  all  upon  the  subject.  It  is  all  di- 
tion  are  incomplete  and  almost  confined  to  vine  or  all  execrable”  as  their  musical  con- 
the  mechanical  formation  of  the  voice,  and  nections  (principally  the  master  by  whom  they 
the  system  of  progression  is  uncertain.  Con-  are  taught  or  who  directs  their  private  mu- 
sequently  there  is  no  school.  There  is  in-  sic)  may  dictate.  From  this  tribunal  there  is 
deed  a  jargon  of  terms,  a  mixture  of  Italian  now  scarcely  imy  chance  of  successful  appeal, 
and  English  methods,  but  after  all,  these  go  [Lon.  Musical  Review. 

little  further  than  the  technical  parts  of  the  Continued.) 

art.  When  you  can  do  that,”  said  a  cele-  - 

brated  and  I  believe  a  very  honest  teacher  of  EDUCATIOIV. 

public  singers,  as  he  presented  a  single  page  A  passion,  says  Goldsmith,  which  the  present  age 

of  Solfeggi,  I  can  teach  you  no  more.”  But  »9  apt  to  run  into  is,  to  make  chii.drew  learn  all 


how.  Sir,  will  this  teach  me  to  sing  songs  ? 

Hearing  the  best  singers  must  do  that  for 
you,”  was  the  answer. 


SOn<^S  ?  things!  the  languages^  the  sciences^  music.^  the  ex- 
that  ^for  painting.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes 

*  a  talker  in  atl^  but  a  master  in  none.  He  thus  ac¬ 

quires  a  superficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and 


I  do  not  moan  to  asssert  that  a  singer  may  ^V^y  shows  his  ignorance,  when  he  attempts  to  ex- 
be  made  by  reading.  Every  one  who  is  ac- 


quainted  with  works  of  criticism  and  taste  is 
however  sufficiently  aware  of  their  utility. 


Those  authors,  observes  Johnson,  are  to  be  read 
at  school,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  most  materials 


mi  j\  X  1  rT^i  •  .  tuvst  involutes  ui  tiiicii*  c&uu  iiiuai.  ujatciiax 

They  open  Uie  s  udent  s  eyes.  They  point  conversation  ;  and  these  purposes  are  best  serv 
out  to  him  the  sourcos  of  bc&uty^  thoy  arc.  ed  by  poets,  oratois  and  historians. 
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SOR  THK  IVTKRPSTID. 

MUSICAL  REMINISCENCES. 


BIOGRAPHY,— No,  9. 

John  Hodgkinson. — This  truly  great  actor, 
whose  astonishing  and  various  histrionic  pow¬ 
ers  still  live  in  the  memory  of  many,  also 
highly  deserves  a  place  in  musical  history. 

His  biographer  in  the  “  Mirror  of  Taste 
and  Dramatic  Censor,”  after  mentioning  his 
first  essays  on  the  American  stage  in  several 
characters,  both  tragic  and  comic  cast, ^ adds, 

but  their  admiration  was  greatly  increased 
by  his  Lord  A^mworth,  in  the  Maid  of  the 
Mill,  in  which  he  presented  for  the  first  time,! 
it  may  be  said,  in  either  hemisphere,  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  man  at  once  combin¬ 
ing  a  first-rate  singer  with  a  first-rate  actor.” j 
In  the  concluding  article  of  the  biography,  it 
is  said,  As  a  universal  actor,  his  versatility 
of  talent  was  even  more  extraordinary,  than 
the  astonishing  powers  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Palmer.  I  have  seen  him  with  great  delight 
in  Macbeth  and  Rutterkin,  Jaflier  and  Shelty, 
Rover  and  John  Dory,  Ormond,  Vapid,  Sir 
Wm.  Dorillon,  Lord  William,  Seraskier,  ic.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  last  are  sing¬ 
ing  characters  of  the  very  highest  cast  in  the 
English  Opera,  part  of  the  music  employed 
in  them  being  selected  from  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  the  remainder  composed  by 
Storace  purposely  for  Michael  Kelly,  one  of 
the  most  scientific  singers  that  ever  trod  the 
London  boards. 

Hodgkinson’s  uncommon  excellence  in  these 
characters,  fully  prove  that  he  indeed  was 
the  ‘‘  first”  and  (perhaps)  the  only  one  who 
was  at  once  a  great  actor  and  a  great  singer.” 
It  remains  to  add,  that  he  performed  very  re¬ 
spectably,  both  on  the  violin  and  fiute  ;  suf¬ 
ficiently  so  to  take  a  part  on  either  in  a  quar¬ 
tette  or  overture.  He  was  peculiarly  fond 
of  music,  and  to  participate  in  its  performance 
was  to  him  at  all  times  the  highest  of  his 
gratifications.  His  knowledge  of  sol-feggio 
likewise  enabled  him  to  take  a  part  at  sight 
in  any  glee,  catch  of  duett.  In  a  word  he 
was  a  distinguished  promoter  of  music  gen¬ 
erally,  and  a  warm  friend  to  its  professors. 

His  most  amiable  and  ever-to-be  regretted 
wife,  was  also  a  truly  sweet  singer,  with  pow¬ 
ers  as  an  actress  scarcely  less  versatile  than 
his  own. 


BARLEY,  {Vocalist,) 

This  gentleman  possessed  a  very  fine  and 
mellow  bass  voice,  with  a  truly  brilliant  fal- 
.  setto — he  belonged  for  many  years  past  to  the 
operatic  corps  in .  the  Theatres  of  Philadel- 


a 

Iphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston — he  had. pre¬ 
viously  performed  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden 
in  London;  with  great  applause ;  he  returned 
to  England,  and  has  since  departed  this  life. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIilD.. 

MUSICAL  PLEIADES— No.  1. 


A  wish  to  contribute  his  mite  to  this  Musi¬ 
cal  treamiry^  has  often  harrassed  the  bosom  of 
the  present  candidate  for  a  place  in  your  en- 
jtertaining  and  useful  paper.  Conscious  ina¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  discount  at  the  bank  of 
Genius,  for  a  sujm  in  any  degree  proportionate 
to  his  ambition,  has  often  arrested  hi&- quill, 
when  assumed  with  a  determinate  resolution 
of  tendering  \i\^  trifling  present  to  your  rich 
Musical  Repository. 

The  leading  objects  of  the  Pleudes”  will 
be,  the  advancement  of  the  most  important 
Musical  intelligence^  and  the  dissemination  of 
useful  Musical  knowledge  :  which  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  various  sources. 

We  are  constantly  delighted  with  elegance, 
subtlety,  ingenuity — with  that  which  best  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  fire  genius  ;  a  strong  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  exercise  of  the  rarer  and  more 
beautiful  powers  of  the  mind,  without  any 
unfitness  for  the  patient  work  of  persevering 
and  long  sustained  attention  to  details  :  a 
preference  equally  strong  for  efforts  of  origi¬ 
nal  genius^  and  of  that  kind  w  hich  partakes  of 
the  lancy,  and  bears  a  relation  to  refined  taste : 
We  are  incessantly  told  that  we  must  be  born 
Poets.  Yes,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  must 
be  bom  Musicians^  Orators,  or  Mechanics  ; 
that  is,  with  the  dispositions  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  such,  which  dispositions  must  after¬ 
wards  be  unfolded  and  brought  to  perfection 
by  study  and  exercise ;  and  which  may  be 
compared  to  those  flowers  which  are  kept 
closed  by  cold,  but  which  a  single  ray  of  the 
sun  may  cause’  to  expand  in  all  their  beauty. 

The  most  active  principle  in  our  minds  is 
the  imagination  ;  and  a  good  Musician  makes 
his  court  perpetually  to  it.  In  a  word,  the 
Musicians  do,  as  it  were,  strew  the  rough 
paths  of  virtue  so  full  of  fragrant  flowers, 
that  we  are  not  sensible  of  the  uneasiness  of 
them;  and  imagine  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
pleasures  and  the  most  bewitching  allure¬ 
ments,  at  the  time  we  are  making  progress 
in  the  severest  duties  of  life. 

OF  MUSIC. 

Music  consists  in  a  succession  of  pleasing 
sounds,  with  reference  to  a  peculiar  and  in¬ 
ternal  sense  implanted  in  us  by  the  great 
Creator.  As  a  science^’  it  teaches  us  the  jus^ 
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disposition  and  true  relation  of  these  sounds  ; 
as  an  uri^  it  enables  us  to  express  them  with 
facility  and  advantage.  Miuic^  naturally  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  melody  and  harmony  ;  which, 
when  combined,  is  a  kind  of  central  fire,^  which 
elevates  the  mind,  warms  the  imagination, 
which  makes  one  think  with  force,  and  de- 
sci*it>e  with  liveliness. 

Music  is  a  blossom  of  very  delicate  growth  ; 
it  requires  the  maturing  influence  of  vernal 
suns,  and  every  encouragement  of  culture 
and  attention,  to  bring  it  to  its  natural  per¬ 
fection.  The  pursuits  of  the  mathematician, 
or  the  mechanicai  genius,  are  such  as  require 
rather  strength  and  insensibility  of  mind,  than 
that  exquisite  and  fire-wrought  susceptibility, 
w  Inch  .iivariably  marks  the  temperament  of  the 
truvi  Musician  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  that, 
wlnle  men  of  science  have  not  unfrequently 
r  sen  ii  oin  the  hut  of  poverty  and  labor,  very 
few  leg  Innate  children  of  the  Muse  have  ev¬ 
er  ‘.  merged  from  the  shades  of  hereditary 
obscurity. 

^lusic  is  not  less  estimable  from  the  respect 
which  is  paid  to  it  by  kings  and  princes,  than 
it  is  interesting  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Muses.  Ttiough  Musicians  profess  magic — 
yet  their  true  intention  is  to  steal  upon  the; 
heart,  and  inculcate  lessons  for  human  action. 

Ly  this  means,  whilst  they  please  they  in¬ 
form  ;  whilst  they  dazzle  the. eye  by  the  glit¬ 
ter  of  i  heir  rays,  they  are  a  brilliant  light  to 
iiiuniine  tiie  cark  :  thus  do  they  fascinate  the 
fancy,  while  they  soften  the  heart  and  im- 
preve  the  understanding.  They  are  not 
merely  meteors  that  sparkle  for  a  moment, 
and  are  then  hid  in  obscurity;  nor  flowers, 
fragrant  and  fair,  that  are  born  to  blush  for  a 
moment,  and  then  languish  and  decjiy  ;  but 
they  may  be  compared  to  the  sturdy  oak, 
w  hose  leaves  delight  the  eye,  w  hose  trunk  is 
iiselul,  and  whose  branches  aflord  shelter  to 
the  wearied  traveller,  or  from  w^hose  lofty 
to]>,  which  defies  the  fury  of  the  winds,  he 
may  calmly  look  around,  and  survey  the  va¬ 
riegated  face  of  nature. 

MELPOMENE. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD.  ^ 

JlEFLEcT:jys....By  A  Lady^  Ko.  13. 

DR.  THE  STANDARD  OF  TASTE,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 

The  word  taste  is  highly  equivocal.  It  is 
used  in  at  least  three  distinct  acceptations. — 
It  .sometimes  means  that  peculiar  mode  of 
sensation  whxh  resides  in  the  tongue  and 
palate  ;  sometimes,  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the^ine  arts^  or  the  feeling  associated 
with  it :  and  sometimes,  in  a  sense  derived 


from  the  latter,  it  means  liking  or  opinion  ki 
general. 

Taste  may  certainly  be  applied  to  the  works 
of  nature  ;  but  the  Fine  Arts  are  its  peculiar 
province.  These  Arts  are,  Poetry^  Eloquence^ 
(including  all  sorts  of  prose  composition) 
Music^  Paintings  Sculpture^  Architecture^  Gar¬ 
denings  (including  the  art  of  improving 
grounds,)  and  the  Stage.  These  arts  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  which  are  merely  me¬ 
chanicals  as  well  as  from  the  speculative  sciences-s 
by  their  end^  which  is  neither  utility,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  nor  instruction, 
but  to  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  by  means  of  words,  or  of  sensible  im¬ 
ages,  or  of  both  combined.  Their  principles, 
though  in  one  sense  founded  on  nature,  since 
their  only  object  is  to  delight  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  not  yet  derived  from  ordinary  nature  ; 
but  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
formation  of  certain  habits,  before  they  can 
be  relished  or  understood.  This  is  true  even 
in  those  which  are  strictly  arts  of  imitation  ; 
In  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  utmost 
exactness  of  resemblance  is  not  deemed  the 
highest  excellence,  by  those  whose  taste  has 
been  refined  and  sublimated  by  practice.  It 
is  more  eminently  true  in  Poetry  and  Elo¬ 
quence  ;  the  higher  styles  of  which  lie  so 
much  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  minds,  as 
to  be  to  such  minds  wholly  unintelligible. 

These  Arts,  though  nearly  allied,  are  not 
built  on  the  same  principles.  He,  who  is 
thoroughly  acquainted,  for  example,  with  the 
theory  of  Painting,  will  not  be  necessarily  a 
good  judge  of  Poetry  or  Architecture  :  since 
all  of  them  have  a  great  number  of  rules 
originally  arbitrary,  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  has  become  indispensable  to  the 
man  of  taste  :  and  which,  in  many  cases,  sug¬ 
gest  pleasures  to  the  imagination,  not  inferior 
to  those  which  appear  more  directly  natural. 
A  man,  however,  who  has  applied  that  nice¬ 
ness  of  discrimination,  delicacy  of  feeling, 
and  habitual  reference  to  an  acknowledged 
standard,  in  which  the  exercise  of  taste  con¬ 
sists,  to  any  one  of  these  arts,  can  hardly  fail, 
by  sufficient  attention  and  experience,  to  be¬ 
come  a  judge  of  all  the  rest.  This  remark, 
though  generally  true,  admits  of  some  excep¬ 
tions  ;  as  in  Music,  for  example,  no  one  can 
he  a  judge  who  has  not  an  ear  organized  af¬ 
ter  a  peculiar  manner. 

After  all  this,  however,  has  been  cleared 
aw^ay,  there  still  remains  a  prodigious  difler- 
ence  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  matters 
of  taste.  This  will  not  be  found  in  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  men  as  to  models  of  acknowledgfed 
excellence,  where  a  hardy  rebellion  against 
established  authority  would  bring  down  oi 
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their  heads  the  penalties  of  critical  high  trea-.,^^— 

son.  It  is  not  quite  safe  to  call  Handel  an  ♦ 

indifferent  composer;  and  nobody  but  Mr.  '«y0T  ^ 

Pinkerton  treats  rirgiUs  a  poet-taster.  But,  „„  MfJSirAT  INTFT  T  IftPAirm 
where  the  public  voice  has  not  had  time  to  ’  ^  tiL.Lil(jb,NCER. 


face,  which  is  as  follows  : 

THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

OF  BOSTON, 

DEUlCji  TE 

'I’heir  Collection  of  Church  Music 


declare  itself,  it  is  not  surprising  what  variety  |j~ - — — - - 

of  opinion  is  sure  to  be  expressed.  Let  anyjl  BOSTON,  MARCH  30,  1822. 

one,  conversant  with  literary  society,  go  over'^*^-  — -  '  —  - '  *' 

in  his  mind  the  opinions  which  he  has  heard  METRICAL  tCALMODY. 

from  hiS  acquaintance,  as  to  the  chief  works  It  appears  that  the  work  some  t  me  since  announc- 
of  Music  and  Poetry  that  have  been  publish-  'ed  as  the  Handel  and  IIa>dn  Society’s  eollectioo 
ed  during  h's  time.  How  frequently  he  finds,  j of  Church  Psalmody,  is  nearly  completed,  and  will 
that,  of  two  men,  who  esteem  alike  the  great,  be  ready  for  public  sale  next  week.  As  we  shall 
masters  of  these  arts,  one  will  raise  a  living  ihave  somethirig  tt*  say  in  farour  of  this  classical' 

Musmian  and  a  living  Poet  almost  to  the  lev-  |c„iiection.  we  huve  thought  proper  to  introduce 

el  ot  those  masters  whom  the  other  treats  as  !  .  ,  .  ..  ...  .  j  .• 

,  r-  ,  ,th«  subject  with  inserting' its  dedication  and  pre- 

quite  contemptible.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  t.  ^  •  /•  i, 

.  1  1  >  .r  mi  o.  •  j  face,  which  is  as  follows : 

usic  and  roetrye  1  he  Stage  is  deservedly 

accounted  an  object  of  elegimt  criticism. —  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY 

Yet,  as  to  the  art  of  Declamation^  w^e  have  boston,  ^ 

had  very  recent  experience,  that  men  of  dis-  D  E  D  1C  Ji  'I  E 

criminating  and  cultivated  intellects  may  dis-  'I’heir  Gollection  of  Church  Mlisic 
cover  transcendant  excellence,  where  others,  ro 

equally  gilted,can  see  nothing  but  mediocri-  ;  K.  JacksOH,  ^luS.  Dr. 

ty.  We  have  been  olten  struck,  at  an  exhi-  ^  r  v 

bition  of  the  Roval  Acatlemv  in  London,  with  .  .  u  *  r  j 

,  As  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  lor  his  great  Care  and 

the  various  characters  which  are  conterred  AUentiou  ir,  ievi..ing  and  correcting 

on  the  same  pictures  by  the  motley  multitude  their  work  ; 

who  flock  to  criticise  them  ;  till,  after  some  but  also  as  a  testimony  of  the 

days,  a  few  pictures  obtain,  from  those  who  HIGH  ESTIMATION  IN  WHICH  HE  IS  HELD, 

are  real  judges,  a  decided  character  which  for  his 

cannot  afterwards,  without  the  imputation  cf  EXQUISITE  TASTE^ 

bad  taste,  be  contravened.  Even  those,  how-  PROFOUND  KNOIVLEDGE^ 

ever,  who  in  Poetry  claim  a  right  to  please  and 

themselves^  as  their  phrase  is  wont  to  be,  ac-  UNRIVALLED  SKILL, 

knowledge  the  authority  of  positive  rules  in 

Painting:  and  the  fact  of  so  great  a  diversity  ArRT  AND  SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC, 

of  opinion  as  to  the  latter  may  lead  us  to  sus-  preface. 

pect,  that  there  is  some  way  of  accounting  Tbe  Handel  and  Havdn  Society,  having 
for  that  which  exists  as  to  the  former,  with-  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  style 
out  giving  up  the  reality  of  a  right  and  wrong  off  hurch  Mu'*ic,  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  keep  two 
in  matters  of  taste,  D.  objects  continually  in  view;  the  first  to  acquire  and 

_  diffuse  that  styh  and  taste  in  performance  with¬ 
out  which  even  the  rpost  exquisite  compositions  lose 
^  MUSIC  OF  THE  ALTAR.  their  effect  and  influence  ;  the  second,  what  was 

We  would  call  to  public  attention  an  Organ  indeed  a  necessary  pre-requisite,  to  furnish  the 
recently  built  here  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bos-  public  with  a  sHection  of  such  compo.iiious,  both 

worth  It  IS  the  firet  instrument  of  the  kiml  and  at  the  same  time  most  useful, 

manuiactured  in  this  city.  It  has  been  built  With  regard  ti>  the  first  of  these  objects,  they  re¬ 
fer  the  Episcopal  Church  on  ^Edisto  Island  ;  'fleet  with  gieat  pleasure  upon  the  success  which 
and  is  so  constructed,  as  either  to  be  played  bas  attended  their  efforts.  A  visible  improvement 
by  the  kevs,  having  a  key-board  of  the  usuall!^^^  taken  place  in  the  style  of  singing,  and  conse- 

compass,  or  to  act  with  barrels— a  number  of  I"  community.  .\ot  only 

/  ,  ’  ,  .  ^  ^  ^  the  practice  but  the  science  and  theory  of  music, 

psalm  tunes  being  set  for  that  purpose.  ihave  been  the  objects  of  great  attention  ;  the  in- 

As  the  peals  ol  the  organ  grow  faint,  and  crease  of  patronage  has  been  commensurate  with  the 
die  away  and  depart,  and  we  linger,  and  they  increase  of  kn  -wledge  and  fondness  for  the  art:  and 
return  not,  but  go  to  join  in  the  harmony  of  various  collections  of  psalmody,  and  the  num- 

the  spheres,  thus  the  spirit  of  man  passes  a-  of  editions  to  which  some  of  them  have  passed, 

way,  until  the  last  murmur  expires,  and  i'  re- 

turns  not  to  the  earth,  but  joins  the  spirits  oi  These  favorable  appearances  have  animated  the 
the  eternal  world. — Charleston  Courier.  [«xertions  of  the  Society  with  legard  to  w'hat  they 


FOR  HIS 

EXQUISITE  TASTE, 
PROFOUND  KNOIVLEDGE, 

AND 

UNRIVALLED  SKILL, 

IN  THE 

ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

PREFACE. 

The  Handel  and  Havdn  Society,  having 
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have  mentioned  as  the^econd  object  of  their  at* 
tentioD  ;  and  they  have  for  some  time  been  engag¬ 
ed  with  much  labour,  and  at  considerable  expense, 
in  collectings  maierials  for  the  present  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  collection  of  Sacred  Music, 
can  be  so  extensively  useful  in  this  country,  as  one 
of  psalmody.  The  only  question  which  can  arise 
therefore,  is  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  advanta* 
gses  to  be  derived  from  that  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  public 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  have  certainly 
no  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  re* 
spectable  collections  which  are  now  in  use  ;  and 
they  wish  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  depreciating: 
the  efforts  of  those  whom  they  consider  as  fellow- 
labourers  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  benefit. 
But,  while  they  give  that  praise  which  is  justly  due 
to  these  laudable  exertions,  and  acknowledge  that 
much  has  been  done,  they  are  confident  that  all 
scientific  and  disinterested  persons  will  agree  with 
them  that  much  still  remains  undone.  Many  re¬ 
spectable  teachers  of  music  in  various  parts  of  our 
country  have  frequently  requested  the  Society  to 
publish  a  new  collection,  and  the  advantages  they 
enjoy  for  this  purpose  have  seemed  to  them  to  ren¬ 
der  a  compliance  with  this  request  an  act  of  duty. 

Their  combination  as  a  Society,  and  their  local 
situation,  have  given  them  an  extensive  and  easy 
access  to  the  fountains  of  xMusic  in  Europe,  and 
have  enabled  them  to  cultivate  with  advantage  an 
intercourse  with  gentlemen  of  taste  and  science  in 
our  own  country.  As  a  Society, also  they  are  able 
to  sustain  an  expense  beyond  the  power  of  individ¬ 
ual  exertion  ;  and  by  that  division  which  is  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  perfection  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
efforts,  their  labours  have  been  rendeied  more  ef- 
fective. 

While  there  has  been  in  our  country  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  taste  for  good  melody,  there  has 
not  been  a  correspondent  attention  to  good  harmo¬ 
ny.  To  remedy  this  defect  has  been  the  special 
object  of  the  Society  in  the  present  work. 

Many  of  the  oldest  and  best  pt-alm  tunes,  as  they 
were  originally  composed,  were  simple  melodics  ; 
and  as  the  practice  of  singing  metre  psalms  in  pub¬ 
lic  worship  was  not  only  allowed,  not  enjoined  in 
England,  and  was  confined  to  the  parish  churches, 
it  was  not  much'attended  to  by  the  principal  mas¬ 
ters,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  Cathedral  Music.  When  therefore  the  other 
parts  were  added  to  these  simple  melodies,  metre 
psalmody  being  considered  of  minor  importance,  the 
harmonies  were  mostly  added  by  inferior  compos-| 
ers.  (And  even  when  the  harmonies  were  original 
parts  of  the  composition,  a  beautiful  air  might  be 
composed  without  any  of  that  science  which  was 
necessary  to  direct  with  propriety  the  inferior  move¬ 
ments.)  I 

Of  late  years  however  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  psalmody,  and  this  has  of  course 
called  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  masters  in 
England  to  the  subject.  Several  of  them  have  been 
recently  employed  in  harmonizing  anew  many  of| 
the  old  standard  airs,  and  also  in  selecting  and  a- 
dapting  movements  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  other  great  mas-j 
ters,  whose  mighty  talents  have  been  displayed  and 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe. 

These  works  arc  among  the  materials  to  which 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  ^ciety  have  had  access, 


and  they  have  exercised  their  best  judgment  in 
making  such  selections  from  them  as  wouM  most 
enrich  the  present  work.  They  consider  themselves 
•iS  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  had  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  their  purpose,  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason, one  of  their  members  now  resident 
in  Savannah,  whose  taste  and  science  have  well 
fitted  him  for  the  employment,  and  whose  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  Church  Music,  has  led  him  to 
undertake  au  important  part  of  the  labour  in  select¬ 
ing,  arranging  and  harmonizing  the  several  compo¬ 
sitions.  But  what  has  most  contributed  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  they  offer  the  present  collection 
to  the  public,  the  whole  work  has  been  finally  and 
most  carefully  revised  by  Doctor  G.  K.  Jacksojt. 
The  obligations  which  the  Society  owe  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  i;ratuitous  and  uuwearied  labours, 
they  have  endeavoured  in  some  measure  totxpresi, 
by  prefixing  his  name  to  their  work. 

The  Society  are  fully  aware  of  the  cautious  del¬ 
icacy  with  which  variations  should  be  admitted  in¬ 
to  tunes  that  by  long  use  have  become  fansiliar,  and 
by  the  power  of  association  with  holy  pur^ioset 
I  have  been  in  some  measure  sanctified.  They  have 
been  careful,  therefore  to  retain  in  general,  the  airs 
of  the  several  tunes  unaltered  ;  but  as  the  longest 
usage  cannot  reconcile  science  and  correct  taste 
with  false  harmony,  it  has  been  found  indispensably 
necessary  to  irtroduce  changes  into  the  accompaay- 
ing  parts.  The  leading  part,  however,  being  un¬ 
altered,  the  change  will  not  be  such  as  to  shock  ev¬ 
en  the  most  accustomed  ear ;  while  the  increased 
richness  of  harmony  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  de¬ 
light  of  every  lover  of  Sacred  Music. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  improvements  will  create 
an  additional  interest  in  psalmody,  both  in  schools 

societies,  and  in  congregations  W  public  worship. 
If  the  inferior  parts  are  tame  and  spiritless, there  will 
be  a  reluctance  in  the  scholars  or  members  of  soci¬ 
eties,  to  take  them.  The  consequence  must  be 
that  very  unsuitable  voices  will  sing  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part,  and  thus  materially  injure  the  effect  of 
the  whole,  'i'he  tame  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  congregations  for  public  worship.  With  regard 
to  private  worship,  the  improvements  in  harmony 
which  have  now  been  introduced  will  operate  as  an 
incitement  to  family  devotion.  Where  there  are 
three  or  more  voices  to  be  found  in  the  same  family 
capable  of  sustaining  the  different  pai’ts,  a  much 
more  powerful  effect  will  be  produced  by  a  noble 
and  expressive  harmony,  than  if  all  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Air  alone. 

'I'he  Society  are  far  from  thinking,  that  with  all 
their  care  and  advantages,  they  have  produced  a 
perfect  work.  Inrperfection  is  the  characteristic  of 
every  human  effort  ;  and  works  of  this  nature  espe¬ 
cially  will  approach  the  ideal  standard,  only  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  approximation.  They  invite 
therefore  the  critical  examination  of  all  lovers  of 
^  music,  and  scientific  musicians,  that  even  the  mosf 
trivial  errors  may  be  rectified,  and  another  edition, 
should  another  be  called  for,  be  rendered  still  more 
worthy  of  public  patronage. 

JV'ofe. — Accompanying  the  above  preface,  is  an  ap¬ 
probatory  certificate  from  Dr.  G4^.  Jackson,  expres¬ 
sive  of  its  merits,  wherein  he  considers  the  book 

as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Church,  as  well 
as  to  every  lover  of  devotional  music.  It  is”  (says 
the  learned  Doctor)  much  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  I  have  seen  published  in  this  country,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  my  most  decided  appro¬ 
bation.” — Ed.  Euterpeiad, 
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FOm  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Mr.  Editoh. 

I  hnve  at  length  suceeeded  in  obtaining  permis- 
»ion  to  (nake  the  following  extracts  from  an  address 
delivered  in  Taunton,  before  the  Beethoven  Society, 
on  the  evening  of  February  the  eleventh.  And 
judging  from  my  own  feelings^  I  doubt  not,  that  a 
perusal  of  them  will  be  gratifying  to  your  readers. 

A  Subscriber. 

The  author,  after  giving  a  brief  history  of  music, 
•hewing  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  art  has 
ever  been  held,  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  in  its  cultivation  and  diffusion,  and  its  influ' 
ence  upon  the  character  and  dispositions  of  man- 
kind ;  proceeds  as  follows. 

- - -  - - - ‘‘There  is 

“One  tie,  that  winds  with  soft  and  sweet  contr^, 

“  Its  silken  fibres  round  the  yielding  soul : 

“  Binds  man  to  man, sooths  Passion's  wildest  strife, 

“  And  through  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  life, 

“  Supplies  a  faithful  clue,  to  lead  the  lone 
“And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father’s  throne. 

“  That  tie  is  music.”—— - 

To  cultivate  music  then  in  the  youthful  mind,  is 
by  no  means  the  least  important  part  of  a  parent’s 
duty.  For  the  very  nature  and  tendency  of  it  is  to 
ameliorate  the  asperity  of  our  natures,  to  sooth  the 
'  rougher  passions  and  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
feelings.  Would  you  see  a  picture  of  happiness? 
Go  look  into  the  cottage  of  industry,  and  behold 
there  the  pious  parents  leading  in  the  evening  devo¬ 
tions,  and  listening  hear  mingled  with  theirs  the 
voices  of  their  children  in  singing  praises  to  their 
kind'  Father  and  Protector.  When  such  groups, 
“  with  their  rapt  souls  sitting  in  their  eyes,”  sing 
praises  to  their  Maker,  does  there  not  flow  such 
strains  of  heavenly  harmony  ”  as  might  create  a  soul 
under  the  libs^f  death”?  And  will  you,  who  are 
conscious,  that  for  a  trifle,  such  enjoyment  can  be 
brought  within  youi  own  doors,  withhold  that  trifle  ? 
Will  you  deprive  yourselves  of  this  felicity,  and 
your  children  of  an  important  preventative  to  vice, 
by  pleading  poverty  ?  when,  at  the  same  time,  you 
are' sending  your  money  beyond  the  mountains  and 
across  the  waters  to  benefit  you  know  not  whom? 
Can  you  feel  it  in  your  hearts  to  withhold  your 
patronage  from  that  society  which  would  hereafter 
inspire  a  virtuous  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  your 
children?  It  is  the  Beethoven  Society  which  must 
in  this  quarter  give  a  correct  tone  to  musical  taste 
and  feeling.  It  is  this  which  must  purify  the  music 
in  your  worshipping  assemblies,  and  make  it  simple, 
chaste  and  impressive.  And  though  the  task  may 
be  pjeasing.  yet  it  is  on  that  account  none  the  less 
arduous.  “  For  religious  music  furnishes  a  lit  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  exercise  of  art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  aims  at  expression  of  feelings,  in  which  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  community  feel  an  equal 
interest.  It  steals  upon  the  enraptured  soul  of  the 
Christian  penitent,  and  gives  to  the  bed  of  death  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  of  eternal  life.  The  influence 
also  of  religious  music  is  always  felt,  and  unlike  all 
other  feelings  its  interest  increases  as  we  advance  in 
years,and  beromes  greatest  when  the  incitements  of 
a  temporary  existence  have  decayed :  it  is  when  the 
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passions  of  youth  have  ceased,  and  the  attractions 
of  the  world  are  no  longer  felt,  that  it  comes  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  delight  which  had  formerly  been  dissi¬ 
pated  by  other  objects.”  And  will  you  not  give 
support  to  a  society  whose  aim  is  the  promotion  of 
ihuman  happiness,  by  the  most  laudable  of  means  ? 
Shall  this  town,  the  birthplace  of  the  most  eminent 
American  composer,  and  in  the  department  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Melodies  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  suffer  a 
musical  society  to  become  extinct?  It  is  a  fact  no 
less  interesting  than  pleasing, 'that  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  music  ever  published  in  Europe  was  a  part  of 
Mr.  Oliver  Shaw’s  works,  which  has  been  elegantly 
engraved  in  England  :  and  there,  as  in  this  country, 
they  are  sought  after  with  an  earnestness,  which  ■ 
can  be  accounted  for  only  for  their  intrinsic  merit. 
Let  us  then  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  such  a  towns¬ 
man  by  giving  liberal  encouragement  to  the  musical 
talent  which  is  now  concentrated  in  the  Beethoven 
Society. 

“  But  although  you  can  do  much  to  improve  your 
music  by  patronising  this  society,  yet  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  another  way  in  which  you  are  called  upon 
to  render  an  essential  service  especially  to  church 
music.  For  however  much  skilled  a  musician  may 
be,  or  whatever  powers  of  voice  he  may  possess ; 
still,  with  all  his  gifts  and  acquirements,  if  the  po¬ 
etry  is  not  good,  or  if  the  sentiments  which  it  con¬ 
tains  are  not  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  the  tune, 
the  music  will  be  rendered  not  only  not  impressive 
but  ridiculous.  All  who  are  acquainted,  with  the 
common  edition  of  Doctor  Watts’  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  very  well  know,  that  only  a  small  part  of 
either  of  them  can  be  sung  with  any  propriety  in 
any  particular  tune.  1  am  sensible,  that  in  making 
my  remarks  upon  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  I  shall 
awaken  a  host  of  prejudices  which  will  immediately 
rise  up  in  judgment  and  condemn  rne  as  treading 
upon  holy  ground.  But  how  much  soever  those  who 
may  suffer  themselves  thus  to  condemn,  may  ven¬ 
erate  the  character  of  this  great  and  good  man  ;  I 
do  more.  And  it  is  because  1  bave  this  extra  respect 
for  him,  that  1  recommend  to  you  editions  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  wherein  his  are  purified  from  these 
portions  which  he  himself,  were  he  now  living, 
would  wish  to  have  expunged.  If  therefore  you 
would  remedy  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  al¬ 
most  numberless  imperfections  of  the  common  edi¬ 
tion  of  Doctor  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns,  if  you 
would  render  the  most  essential  service  to  music 
and  to  devotion,  and  perform  a  duty  acceptable  iu 
jthc  sight  of  heaven,  introduce  into  your  worship¬ 
ping  assemblies  a  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
lately  published  at  Andover,  or  at  New-York.  Per¬ 
haps  the  latter  collection  is  preferable  to  the  former, 
as  it  is  larger  A:  contains,  probably  a  greater  variety. 
Be  it  remembered  however,  that  either  of  those  col¬ 
lations  retain  all  of  Doctor  Watts’ which  is  worthy  of 
retention. 

“  But  lest  any  should  still  suppose  the  common 
edition  of  Doctor  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns  is  per¬ 
fect  ;  permit  me  to  point  out  someof  its  imperfections. 
As  their  general  character,almost  every  verse  in  any 
j  particular  Psalm  or  Hymn  expresses  sentiments  ma- 
1  terially  differing  from  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  fisrt 
verse  will  express  reverence  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
jthe  second  will  be  a  supplication,  the  third  a 
I  thanksgiving,  the  fourth  a  description  of  the  char- 
jacterof  the  wicked,  and  the  fifth  a  denunciation* 
.against  them.  When  themes  differing  so  materially 
I  are  mixed  together,  no  wonder  it  is  puzzling  to. 
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adapt  a  tune  to  them.  And  as  the  natural  conse-j 
quence  of  such  a  mixture  it  sometimes  happens, that  j 
a  denunciation  n^ainst  the  wicked  is  surijif  in  a: 
cheerful  lively  tunc  as  thoug^h  we  rejoiced  in  the! 
heart-chilling  fate  of  our  fellow  beings. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  FIFTH  JIJ^D  LAST  ORATORIO. 

On  Tuesday  Evening  last,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  gave  their  fifth  and  last  Oratorio  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  course. — It  consisted  of  the  following  selections. 
The  opening  of  the  Messiah,  “  Comfort  ye  my  peo- 
“  Every  Falley.,'^  with  the  chorus  And 
the  Glory “  Behold  a  Virfiin^^'^  Recitative,  with 
Air  and  Chorus  “  O  Thou  that  tellestf*''  which  was 
followed  by  “  For  Behold^"*^  a  Recitative,  “  The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness^'*'  an  Air  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Chorus  “  For  unto  i/jt.”  An  Air  He 
was  despis'^d^'^^  with  the  Chorus  “  And  we  like  Sheep^"^^ 
‘‘  He  was  cut  q/T,”  a  Recitative,  But  thou  did^st  not 
an  Air,  with  the  grand  Halleluiah  Chorus, 
closed  the  first  part. 

The  second  part  opened  with  “  Sound  an  alarm 
and  w'as  followed  by  JVe  hear  the  pleasing  dreadful 
cally^'^  after  which,  an  Air  and  Chorus  by  Beethoven' 
“  Eternal  Gody  Almighty  power^'^^  was  succeeded  by 

Rejoicey  O  Judahy'*  a  Recitative  snd  Air  from 
the  new  Oratorio  of  Mr. Gardiner  ;  which  w'as  follow* 
ed  by  the  Chorus,  ‘‘  To  fame  immortal  go. —  Haydn’s 
Recitative  and  Air  from  the  Creation,  And  God 
treated  Jl/nn,”  with  ‘‘  In  native  worthy"*  was  succeed' 
ed  by  “  Come  sweet  Springy’*'^  from  the  Oratorio  of 
the  Seasons.  “  The  Star  of  Bethlehemy^"*  preceded 
a  very  effective  Chorus  from  Mr.  Gardiner’s  new 
Oratorio  of  Judah,  ‘‘JVom?  elevate  the  sign  f'* — an 
Air  by  Haydn  “  fVhen  I  think  upon  thy  goodness y'^^ 
with  Beethoven’s  concluding  Chorus  in  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  closed  this  Evening  exhibition. 

The  ^ati?faction  evinced  at  these  performances, 
w'as  displayed  by  the  unanimous  approbation  of  a 
very  crowded  aifilience.  The  selections  were  judi* 
cious,  and  followed  each  other  inappropriate  suc¬ 
cession.  On  this  occasion  the  Orchestra,  who  are 
inclined  to  be  particuUrly  attached  to  the  composi 
tionsof  Haydn, felt  the  influence  of  that  predomina^ 
ing  richness  of  harmony,  and  vigour  of  thought,  for 
which  Handel  is  so  justly  renowned.  This  whole 
performance,  afforded  a  truly  intellectual  treat,  and 
w  ill  bo  consecrated  by  Time,  Reason,  Science,  and 
general  approbation. 


Handyl  and  Haydn  Society, 

MONTHLY  Meeting  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  takes  place  on  Tuesday  Even- 

jug  at  BoyLton  Hall. 

march  30.  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  Scc'y, 


COMMUNICATED  FOR  THE  RUrEKFErAS, 

,  ODE  TO  MHSrC. 

To  Music  be  the  verse  address’t 
To  Music,  softener  of  the  breast, 

That  all  our  woe  relieves; 

’Tis  Music,  like  the  Syren’s  charms, 

With  tenderest  love  the  bosom  warms, 

But  not  like  them  deceives ! 

’Tis  this  the  human  heart  Inspires 
With  tender  feelings,  soft  desires, 

And  pleases  every  ear — 

’Twas  pra«*tis’d  in  the  Courts  of  Jove, 

;^And  given  by  the  Gods  above 

To  man,  to  banish  care  ! 

•  Yet  not  to  man  alone,  was  giv’n 
This  noblest,  choicest  gift  of  Heaven, 

•  ’Twas  taught  the  feather’d  choir 
The  feather’d  choir,  the  b^mn  receiv’d, 

And  quick  all  nature  wus  reliev’d, 

For  Music  fill’d  the  air !  n 

When  smiling  spring  with  fragrant  gales 
Perfumes  the  woodlands,  hills  and  dales; 

When  nature’."  charms  adorn 
With  liveliest  colors  gentle  May, 

’Tis  then  the  skylark  tunes  her  lay, 

^  And  ushers  in  the  morn. 

Though  not  a  fragrant  gale  that  blows, 

Nor  all  the  beauties  May  bestows, 

With  music  can  compare  : 

Yet  when  together  these  combin|^ 

'bhey  form  on  earth  a  scene  divine—* 

A  scene  divinely  fair  ! 

’Tis  this  inspires  toncblc  deeds  ; 

Urg’d  on  by  this,  the  hero  bleeds, 

Nor  thinks  his  lot  severe— 

It  calms  our  fears  ’mid  War’s  alarms. 

And  adds  to  gentler  peace  new  charms, 

Music  the  Gods  revere  !  Y. 

The  Queer  Quizzical  Querist^  and  the  Pliant 
Replicr  Replete  with  Pleasantry. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  gov* 
erness  and  a  bad  one  ? 

R.  A  good  one  guides  Miss,  and  the  other  mis¬ 
guides. 

Q.  Why  is  a  chrono’oeist  like  a  palm-tree  ? 

R.  Beeause  he  can  supply  you  with  dates. 

Q.  U  hy  is  the  middle  of  prococity  like  an  islh 
:nus  ? 

R.  Pecanse  it  is  placed  bilwicr  ivoCs. 

_ . L.!l,  ■'■■■  J-UBi 

PKIN'JIU  BV  TRUE  AND  GREENE, 

UEHCiiANTs’  HALL— BOSTON. 
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